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Do You Kuow? 


New Zealand *is reported. wo have 
opened its first large meat dehydration 
plant. 


The first motorship built in Mexico, 
launched, is a 654-ton vessel for 
service. 


now 
coastal 


Calcium chloride in an open jar in 
a clothes closet will absorb enough 
moisture to prevent mildew. 


Brazil, with vast deposits of bauxite 
and potential hydroelectric power, is 
planning to produce aluminum to meet 
at least its own needs. 


Cosmetic industries are booming in 
spite of shortages in formerly imported 
ingredients regarded as essentials; sales 
have jumped 30°, since 1939. 


Uncorrected visual defects are im- 


portant causes ol slow-downs in war 
production; tired eyes lead to slow 
work, mistakes and wasted materials. 


Many acres of national wildlife retuge 
land are under lease by the Department 
of the Interior this year to individuals 
to produce food; this includes in Cali 
fornia alone 4,000 acres, capable of pro- 
ducing 200,000 bushels of grain. 


The conifers of Mesa Verde National 
Park, in southwestern Colorado, are 
considered by experts to be the most 
sensitive, constant, and precise recorders 
or registers—through tree-ring chron- 
ology — of variable precipitation in the 
Southwest. 
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r~ Question Box 


. Page numbers of Questions discussed in this issue: 


AGRICULTURE 

From what region is broom corn now 
being imported to help relieve shortage? 
p. 2. 

What grass did man first begin to culti- 
vate? p. 141. 


ASTRONOMY 

At what time do the planets appear in 
the September sky? p. 138. 
BOTANY 


What practical uses do the natives make 
of Cuba's curious belly palms? p. 132. 


DENTISTRY 


What new treatment has been proposed 
for toothache? p. 131. 


ENGINEERING 

How may motor vehicles be kept running 
at top-notch efficiency? p. 142. 

What machine has been patented for de- 
tecting flaws in wire? p. 136. 


GENERAL SCIENCE . 
How does the new induction ruling affect 
scientists? p. 134. 
In what ways is it proposed that British 
and American scientists cooperate? p. 135. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

Lacking a pressure cooker, how can non- 
acid vegetab!es best be prepared for winter 
use? p. 137. 
MEDICINE 

How can the family and friends of a badly 


wounded service man help to _ rehabilitate 
him? p. 140. 


Service, or on papers before meetings. 
to in the article. 





Most articles which appear in SCIENCE NEWS LETTER are based on communications to Science 
Where published sources are used they are referred 





How much rheumatic fever has been re- 
ported in wartime England? p. 131. 

In what locality did the new ma!ady called 
Bullis fever attack first? p. 133. 

What new use has been found for the 
sulfa drugs? p. 135. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
What reported jungle terrors are mainly 
exaggerations? p. 143. 


NUTRITION 
How does distribution of vitamin pills 
influence a worker's selection of food? p. 136. | 
What new dehydration process reduces 
the moisture content of food to only one 
per cent? p. 132. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 
How may nature harrass our troops going 
through the Strait of Messina? p. 136. 


PHYSICS 

At what mountain-top laboratory § are 
mesotrons being studied? p. 136. 
PSYCHOLOGY 


What is “Brooklyn syndrome’’? p. 134. 


PSYCHOLOGY-PHYSIOLOGY 
Why is the inside of a glider noisy? p. 137. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

Against what diseases have the majority 
of chi'dren been vaccinated? p. 39. 

Why has the number of cases of anthrax 
increased during the war? p. 143 

Regular b'ood donors should follow what 
kind of diet? p. 137. 

What shortage is causing patients to be 
turned away from hospitals? p. 136. 








Forest fires last year burned over a 
total of 31,854,124 acres of United 
States woodlands. 


Over 500,000 tons of clay are used in 
the rubber and paper industries an- 
nually; about 160,000 tons go into din- 
nerware and other ceramics. 


A new method, employing hydro- 
chioric acid reflux apparatus, determines 
the salt content of crude oils. 


American railroad passenger  trafhic 
was 137% greater in 1942 than in 1939, 
and the volume of freight carried was 
91% greater. 
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DENTISTRY 
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Banishing Toothache 


Sodium fluoride treatment developed by two Bos- 
ton dentists is found to provide relief of toothaches due to 
exposed dentin, a common cause of dental pain. 


» BANISHING TOOTHACHE due to 
exposed dentin, common cause of den- 
tal pain, has apparently been achieved 
by a new sodium fluoride treatment. 

Reporting successful experiments to 
the American Dental Association, Drs. 
William H. Hoyt and Basil G. Bibby of 
Boston, declare that “after short treat- 
ments, teeth that had caused trouble for 
years ceased to be sensitive (Journal 
American Dental Association, Sept.). 
Soon patients were commenting volun- 
tarily on the satisfactory results of the 
fluoride applications, and requesting 
treatment of the remaining sensitive 
teeth.” 

Use of the chemical was first suggested 
by Dr. E. H. Lukomsky, of the Stoma- 
tological Clinic, First Moscow State 
Medical Institute, in Moscow, Russia. 
sut the English translation of his report 


revealed few details and no results. Tak- 
ing up the suggestion, the American 
scientists started research which has now 
included treatment of a large number of 
patients, including a_ well-controlled 
group of 70. 

Of the 70 patients, all had exposed 
dentin desensitized in at least some of 
the teeth except for two cases. The case 
of one failure was complicated by per- 
sistent hemorrhage, the other by in 
flamed pulp. 

Results of the research have now been 
confirmed by a number of dentists who 
have begun to use the treatment in their 
practices, the dentists report. Treatment 
seems equally effective on all types of 
teeth regardless of the patient’s age. 

Success achieved in dulling the pain 
of naturally occurring sensitive dentin, 
the bone-like main substance of teeth, 





“ALLIGATOR”—This amphibious tractor developed for use by the U. S. 

Marine Corps in landing operations combines the features of a tank and 

armored landing boat. The dual vehicle protects men and vital equipment in 
landing on a hostile shore as well as in crossing swampy terrain. 
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led to use of the treatment in relieving 
pain in sensitive areas caused by pre- 
paring cavities for filling. Desensitiza- 
tion was complete within one to five 
minutes and the filled teeth, which are 
often sensitive for days, were able to 
tolerate heat and cold at once. 

But the dentists found themselves up 
against the disadvantage of causing in 
tense pain and a sensation of extreme 
cold for a short time when the 33° 
sodium fluoride paste ordinarily used 
was applied to freshly exposed dentin. 
The problem was solved by first soak- 
ing the cavity with two weak solutions 
of the chemical before finally applying 
the pain-killing paste. 

“While it is too early yet to assess 
accurately the value of sodium fluoride 
in desensitizing dentin,” the dentists ex- 
plain, “the observations recorded seem to 
demonstrate that should it have no other 
uses than those already demonstrated, it 
will have a valuable place in dental prac 
tice.” 

No logical explanation can be offered 
yet as to why sodium fluoride has this 
remarkable effect and, since it is a toxic 
drug, dentists are warned to use the 
treatment with caution pending further 
study. 
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MEDICINE 


Decline in Rheumatic Fever 
In England During the War 


> ONE GOOD THING the war may 
bring us, if our experience is like that 
of our allies in England, is a decline in 
rheumatic fever. This disease, which 
usually makes its first attack on children 
between five and 15 years of age, dam 
ages the heart and is a potent cause o! 
death from heart disease among young 
adults. 

This disease has been on the decline 
in England for some time, Dr. J. Alison 
Glover, Temporary Medical Officer of 
the Board of Education, reports in an 
English medical journal, the Lancet 
(July 10). Since the war, the decline 
has continued at a somewhat acceler 
ated rate, he finds. In 1939 the crude 
death rate from rheumatic fever for 
all ages was 23 per 1,000,000. In 1942 
it was barely half that, 12.1 per 1,000,- 
000. The number of patients in hospi- 
tals has also been much reduced and 
doctors believe the severity of the illness 
is also less. 

Dr. Glover suggests three reasons why 
the war may have put rheumatic fever 
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on the run; 1. The decrease in poverty 
caused by abundant employment in war 
time. 2. The greatly increased provision 
of milk for all children and of solid 
meals for school children. 3. The long 
“changes of air” due to evacuation of 
children from congested cities to the 
country. 

The last two causes are not likely 
to affect us much in this country, but 
the first, decrease in poverty because 
of wartime employment, is and this 


N UTRITION 
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cause, Dr. Glover believes, has been the 
most important in accelerating the de- 
cline of the disease during the war. 
The main cause of the decline, how- 
ever, is in his opinion of a more subtle 
nature and is a change in the relation- 
ship between man and the streptococ- 
cus germ which plays an important part 
in rheumatic fever, though scientists 
have not yet agreed whether or not this 


germ causes the disease. 
Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 


Electrons To Dehydrate 


The moisture content is reduced to only one per 
cent by use of radio-frequency energy in a new process 


of food dehydration. 


> BETTER food dehydration through 
use of radio-frequency energy to drive 
out the moisture has been developed. 
The process makes possible for the first 
removal of 99°%% of the moisture 
content from a compressed vegetable 
block, reports Vernon W. Sherman ot 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corpor 
ation, who developed the method in 
cooperation with the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General of the Army. 
Evidence indicates that vegetables de- 
hydrated by the electronic method will 
not deteriorate over a period of one to 
two years even in hot, humid climates. 
As a first step, 80% of the water 
content of vegetables is removed by con- 
ventional dehydration. The vegetables 
are then compressed into blocks from 
which the remaining moisture is re 
duced to one per cent by radio-frequency 
energy in a partial vacuum. Since other 
methods of drying require the exposure 
of as much of the vegetable surface as 
possible, this process of compressing the 
vegetables into tight blocks, prior to 
drying them further, is unprecedented. 
It is done to concentrate a large amount 
of food in a small magnetic field for 


time 


reasons of economy. 

About five per cent moisture is gen- 
erally left in the food by ordinary de- 
hydration using hot air, which involves 
danger of spoilage, especially in the 
tropics. Attempts to reduce this moisture 
content by warm air often give the 
dried vegetables a tough, blackened 
skin, called “case hardening,” but this 
does not occur when radio-frequency 
energy of the proper wavelength is used. 
Drying is accomplished in about an 


, 


hour. The shortwave energy is actually 
turned on only a part of this time. Due 
to the speed of the process, apparently, 
the vitamin content of the dried foods 
is reported to be unusually high. 

The temperature throughout the 
foods being dried is said to be remark- 
ably uniform, unlike the difference be- 
tween the outside and inside of food 
under dehydration by other methods. 
Electronic drying is well adapted to 
automatic straight line production, and 
from laboratory results engineers calcu- 
late that one pound of water may be 
removed electronically as described with 
less than one kilowatt hour of energy, 
costing about one cent, which compares 
favorably with the cost of other methods. 

Plans are being considered for con- 
struction of a 50-kilowatt electronic 
food-drier, which would handle six tons 
a day of dried food, equivalent to per- 
haps sixty tons of fresh food, to test 
the new food dehydration method on 
a commercial scale. 
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Bulging Palm Trunks 
Have Varied Uses 


> ONCE IN A WHILE we find nature 
in a curiously generous mood towards 
mankind. In western Cuba and on the 
Isle of Pines, for example, there is a 
species of palm tree with a big hollow 
bulge about half-way up its trunk that 
gives it the quite appropriate name of 
“palma barrigona” or belly palm. Bot- 
anists know it as Colpothrinax Wrightii. 
This bulge is of no discoverable use to 








the palm itself, but the country people 
living in the limited area where it grows 
find it handy for a wide variety of pur 
poses. 

Cut out of the trunk with enough of 
the solid portion to keep both ends 
closed and with a bung-hole cut through 
one side, it becomes a very practical bar 
rel. With a larger opening hacked into 
the side, it is a watering-trough for 
livestock. With one or both ends cut off 
and the openings loosely covered with 
boards, it is a satisfactory beehive of th 
more primitive sort. Set on end with 
the top open, it is a container for any 
kind of dry materials. Cut across the 
middle and the two halves upended, i: 
becomes a pair of flowerpots. It has 
even been made into small canoes by 
splitting lengthwise. 

This remarkable palm is described 
and pictured in a book recently pub 
lished by the Botanical Institute of the 
University of Montreal under subven 
tion of the Atkins Institution of the 
Arnold Arboretum. Beautifully written 
in limpid and simple French, excellently 
illustrated, it appears under the author- 
ship of two leading Canadian botanists, 
Frére Marie-Victorin and Frére Léon, 
both of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. The former is at the University 
of Montreal, the latter at LaSalle College 
in Havana. 

The book, titled /tinéraires botaniques 
dans I'lle de Cuba, is simply a day-by- 


BULGING — Cuba’s curious belly 
palms show their bulging figures to 


advantage in silhouette against 4 
sunset sky. 
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USEFUL—The hollow “belly” of one of the palms, mounted on a pair of 


wheels, becomes a very practical tank cart for hauling a farmer’s water. 


day account of what the two men saw 
in a season’s bumping around on coun- 
try roads in the interior of Cuba—coun- 
try that most travellers would consider 
deadly dull. Much of the territory they 
traversed would be a sad disappointment 
to the unprepared visitor of the tropics, 
for there is no lush, green jungle, no 
tangle of snake-infested lianas, no exotic 
orchids. On the contrary, the country is 
dry, open, grassy or scrubby. 

Yet this is just as genuinely the tropics 
as the stuff in the travel-folder illustra- 
tions. And for those prepared to look, 
there is much to see. There is a great 
deal of interest, for example, in the 
ways in which the plants adapt them- 
selves to the more or less arid environ- 
ment: by fleshy stems in cacti, by suc- 
culent leaves in some of the euphorbias, 
by tough, harsh-textured vegetation. 


MEDICINE 


You even have to dig for your knowl- 
edge with a spade, for a surprising num- 
ber of plants bury their biological trea- 
sures under ground to keep them from 
fierce sun and thirsty air. A wisp of 
leathery, dark green leaves on wiry stems 
may be attached to a root or rhizome a 
couple of feet deep and as thick as your 
arm. 

People from the southeastern United 
States might be startled at seeing an old 
friend from home—the Southern 
oak—on the uplands of the western end 
of the island. This outlier is stated to 
be the southernmost known station for 
the liveoak. To give the scene an even 
more familiar flavor, the oaks are inter- 
mixed with pines. They are of an en- 
demic Cuban species. 


live- 
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New Disease Attacks 


Bullis fever, an unidentified malady which has 
attacked troops at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, is increasing 


in frequency and severity. 


> BULLIS FEVER, a new, unidentified 
disease that has attacked troops at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, is believed de- 
scribed in the medical literature for the 
hrst trme (Journal, American Medical 
issociation, Aug. 21). 

Col. John C. Woodland, Maj. Morde- 
cai M. McDowell and Capt. John T. 


Richards, Medical Corps, Army of the 
U. S., report that the mystifying set of 
symptoms was first noticed in a group of 
acutely ill soldiers who had been on 
maneuvers at Camp Bullis, a military 
reservation about 20 miles west of Fort 
Sam Houston. 

All of the cases had been bitten by a 
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species of tick, commonly called the Lone 
Star tick because of the star shaped 
marking on its back. The disease was 
therefore variously dubbed Bullis fever, 
Lone Star fever, or tick fever. 

No guess is hazarded by the Army 
physicians as to the cause of the disease. 
But they believe that further laboratory 
investigation will prove that it is trans 
mitted to man through tick bites. 

Since the disease first cropped up last 
year, cases have been increasing in fre 
quency and severity in the San Antonio 
area. During May and June 485 patients 
with symptoms characteristic of the dis 
ease were admitted to Brooke General 
Hospital at Fort Sam Houston 

The disease may be more widely dis 
tributed than has been recognized, the 
physicians point out. Because there will 
be heavy troop concentrations in rural 
areas during the war, they believe that 
the attention of medical officers should 
be called to the occurrence of this baf- 
fling set of symptoms. 

In many ways Bullis fever resembles 
other acute feverish illnesses. Colorado 
tick fever, dengue fever, malaria, typhus 
and Rocky Mountain spotted fever were 
all considered as possible diagnoses and 
eventually discarded. 

Outstanding clinical features include 
severe headache, inflammation of the 
lymph glands, unusually low white blood 
cell count, and high fever ranging from 
102 to 105 degrees Fahrenheit. General 
weakness occurred during the fever 
stage. Loss of weight was observed in 
many of the men and convalescence was 
protracted. In the more severe forms of 
the disease a fleeting rash appeared early, 
resembling German measles, and at 
times typhus, but disappeared within 48 
hours. 
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MEDICINE 


Black Eye Camouflaged 
By New Preparation 


> A QUICK, easy method to camou 
flage that black eye is offered by Dr. 
H. Goodman of New York, (Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Journal, June). 


He prescribes a preparation of bis- 
muth subnitrate suitably colored with 
carmine and calamine to match your 
skin. Soap and water cleaning of the 
discolored area, a layer of glycerin, then 
the powder and you can go home with- 
out embarrassment. 

Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
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Brooklyn Syndrome 


A chip-on-the-shoulder defensiveness characteristic 
of men from crowded districts may be mistaken for mental 


disorder, navy officers reveal. 


> “BROOKLYN SYNDROME?” is the 
name jokingly applied by Navy physi- 
cians to a sort of chip-on-the-shoulder 
defensiveness of men from crowded dis- 
tricts of some of our larger cities as well 
as some rural regions in western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Although a perfectly harmless social 
pattern, this characteristic truculence 
may be mistaken in a hurried induction 
examination for psychopathic personal- 
ity and may even result in the rejection 
of men who would make perfectly good 
soldiers. 

This is revealed by three physicians of 
the Psychiatric Unit, U. S. Naval Train- 
ing Station in Newport, R. I. (Journal 
of Psychology, July). They are Lieut. 
Comdrs. C. L. Wittson, H. I. Harris and 
W. A. Hunt. 

A re-examination of men classified as 
4F for neuropsychiatric reasons is urged 
by these officers as well worth the time 
and effort involved. The very brief ex- 
amination which rushed wartime condi- 
tions make necessary causes mistakes in 
both directions—inducting the unfit and 
rejecting those fit for military service, 
they believe. 

The Navy is now receiving most of 
their recruits from the Army induction 
centers. But the Navy gives its own ex- 
amination to the men before assigning 
them to duty. Of the first 1,622 induc- 
tees received at the Newport Training 
Station, 5.8°4 were discharged as unfit 
for duty, the Navy officers report. This 
proportion was checked by the next 
1,452. Of these, 5.659, were discharged. 
The discharged men included men who 
had been in the hospital for mental dis- 
ease, epileptics, feeble-minded, and _ il- 
literates. 

But the Navy does not discharge a 
man on the basis of this re-examination. 
First they send them to a hospital for 
observation. The observation — period 
shows that the Navy doctors can make 
mistakes in a brief examination, too. 
About 35 out of each hundred men ad- 
mitted to wards for study are finally 
sent out to duty. 

The excitement of the examination 
may cause a dull normal man to appear 
feeble-minded, the report warns. 


“For many of them joining the Navy 
is the most important occasion of their 
lives to date, and this examination may 
constitute a situation of greater psy- 
chological strain than anything to be 
later encountered in service,” the report 
explains. 

To the physician, the examination is 
an old story. He examines large num- 
bers of men day after day. It is easy for 
him to forget or overlook what the ex- 
amination means to the recruit. 

Fatigue may make a man seem feeble- 
minded or even mentally ill. If the ex- 
amination comes at the end of a hard 
day followed by a sleepless night that 
may be enough to make a man act queer. 
And the boy who is very homesick, or 
the country boy in the city for the first 
tirhe, may present a misleading picture 
to the psychiatrist. 

Faking the symptoms of mental ill- 
ness or mental deficiency is, however, 
very rare, the officers state. Physicians 
are much more likely to be fooled in the 
opposite direction. Men will lie about 
having been previously treated for men- 
tal illness, and they will try to hide im- 
portant facts that might lead to rejec- 
tion. And yet the physician must de- 
pend, in many cases, on what the re- 
cruit says. It is very difficult to detect 
cases of sleep-walking, for example, un- 
less the man speaks truthfully about it. 
An epileptic is hard to detect unless he 
should conveniently throw a fit during 
the examination. 
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New Induction Ruling 
Channels Scientific Skills 


> SCIENTIFIC SKILLS will be chan- 
nelled into the most urgent war jobs 
through changes in induction rules an- 
nounced by the War Manpower Com- 
mission which put 25 kinds of scientists 
on the critical occupations list. 

These scientists will receive special 
consideration for Selective Service oc- 
cupational deferment unless they fail 
to obtain a job in war industry or sup 
porting civilian activities by Oct. 1. To 


place the scientists where they ar 
needed most, provision is made for thei: 
hiring only upon referral by or wit! 
consent of the U. S. Employment Serv 
ice. Scientists not yet in essential in 
dustry should register with their loca 
employment offices. 

Scientists included in the new ru! 
ing are accountants, agronomists, ana 
tomists, naval architects, astronomers, 
bacteriologists, chemists, professional or 
technical engineers, entomologists, for 
esters, geologists, geophysicists, horticu! 
turists, mathematicians, metallurgists, 
meteorologists, nematologists, oceano- 
graphers, parasitologists, medical patho!- 
ogists, pharmacologists, physicists, medi 
cal physiologists, plant physiologists or 
pathologists, and seismologists. 

Persons teaching these professions or 
engaged in full-time inspection work 
requiring knowledge of the sciences are 
entitled to the same rating as those in 
actual practice. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Demand for Scientists 
Becoming More Urgent 


> NEED for trained scientific research 
workers and teachers is constantly be- 
coming more urgent, declares Dr. 
Homer L. Dodge, director of the Office 
of Scientific Personnel, National Re- 
search Council. Requests for college 
graduates in scientific subjects, especial- 
ly physics, are constantly being received 
beyond the capacity of his office to sup 
ply them. He also has calls trom the 
armed services, government agencies, 
war industries and educational institu 
tions for mathematicians and geologists, 
and for biologists trained in bacteriology. 
nutrition, plant pathology and animal 
physiology. 

“This office,” Dr. Dodge stated, “has 
been set up in the National Research 
Council to render a highly personal 
service in finding men and women for 
positions in those scientific and techni- 
cal fields in which the greatest shortages 
exist. It operates in cooperation with 
other personnel agencies of the Govern- 
ment, but mairitains its own file of avail- 
able persons.” 

Dr. Dodge requests all persons who 
have sufficient training and experience 
to work in any of these highly critical 
fields to communicate at once with him 
at: Office of Scientific Personnel, Nation- 
al Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Science Newsa Letter, Auguat 28, 1948 
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MEDICINE 


Drug Aids Thyroid 


The depressing effects of certain sulfa drugs on 
thyroid glands give lead for the treatment of troublesome 
disease marked by over-active thyroid. 


>» “WHAT'S one man’s poison may be 
another man’s medicine.” 

This paraphrase of an old adage is 
suggested by a report of successful use 
of a thyroid-depressing drug, thiouracil, 
in treatment of nine cases of thyrotoxi- 
cosis, a troublesome and _hard-to-cure 
disease caused by over-activity of the 
thyroid gland, by Dr. Robert H. Wil- 
liams and Dr. Grosvenor W. Bissell of 
the Harvard Medical School (Science, 
Aug. 13). 

The hint that ultimately led to the 
new treatment was hidden in the ill 
effects exerted upon some patients by 
certain of the sulfa drugs, and also by 
related compounds in the _ thiourea 
group. There was strong evidence that 
these chemicals interfered with the nor- 
mal activity of the thyroid gland, cut- 
ting down its necessary secretions. 

The idea suggested itself that this 
thyroid-depressing group of compounds 
might contain at least one member that 
would be useful in cases where such de- 
pressive action was to be sought rather 
than avoided, that is, where the patient 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
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was suffering from too much activity on 
the part of his thyroid gland. 

One drug of the thiourea group, thio- 
uracil, was found most effective. First 
treatments were reported early this year 
by another Boston physician, Dr. E. B. 
Astwood. They were successful as long 
as they were continued, but the un- 
toward symptoms returned when treat- 
ment was stopped. 

The new group of nine patients re- 
ported by Drs. Williams and Bissell in- 
cluded several very severe cases of thyro- 
toxicosis, which had been active from 
six months to two years, except in one of 
the patients who appeared to have had 
the malady for 22 years. In all cases 
marked improvement began in a short 
time, and the patients were all restored 
to apparently normal health in from 
three to six weeks. 

The two researchers state that they 
are continuing their studies, with the 
special objective of discovering the opti- 
mum amount of the drug to be ad- 


ministered, 
Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 


Scientists to Cooperate 


Proposal that British and American scientists work 


closer together designed to 
scientific information rather 


>» A NEW COOPERATIVE committee 
of British and American scientists to se- 
cure better distribution of scientific 
knowledge is being propgsed by the 
British government as a desirable activ- 
ity for better coordination of war and 
post-war aims in research fields. 

This was made known by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir John Anderson, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council and member 
of the British War Cabinet, during his 
visit to Washington. 

The proposal which originated in dis- 
cussions of the Royal Society in London 
has not yet been made officially to U. S. 
authorities, it is understood, and the 
proposed body might very well be un- 


secure better distribution of 
than its utilization. 


official in character and a matter of ar- 
rangement between scientific organiza- 
tions in the nations concerned. 

The committee would first be limited 
to English-speaking nations and later if 
successful be extended to other nations, 
Sir John indicated. 

The chief concern of the new interna- 
tional organization would be the inter- 
change of information rather than its 
utilization. The principal difficulty in 
getting the cooperation underway, Sir 
John indicated, is the lack of time on 
the part of scientists to undertake the 
necessary visits and discussions. 

Sir John supervises the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, the 
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MERCY BOMB — Dropped by a 
Coast Guard plane, this new bomb 
carries life, not death. It is loaded 
with food and medical supplies. The 
bomb was developed by Coast 
Guardsman Harold V. Booth and 
Frederick H. Denio under the super- 
vision of Commander R. L. Burke, 
commanding officer of the U. §S. 
Coast Guard Air Station, Elizabeth, 
N. J., to meet the urgent need for 
a practical method of dropping sup- 
plies to survivors of lost ships. 


Medical Research Council, and the Agri 
cultural Research Council, the princi 
pal research agencies of the British gov 
ernment. 

In a press conference, Sir John told 
of recent advances in British science: 

Many civilian scientists are working 
in the front lines with land, sea and air 
forces to demonstrate new scientific de 
vices and learn at first hand the needs of 
the fighting forces. 

The British people are being fed un 
der the ration well above the subsistence 
level at what is believed to be the efh- 
ciency level, and are healthier than they 
have ever been in all history. 

Development of British radio-location 
devices, called radar in this country, has 
made them effective in detecting sub- 
marines. 

Improved varieties of seed and in 
creased use of mechanized devices for 
farming have caused a considerable in- 
crease in British agricultural production. 

Cooperation between British and 
American scientists has been developed 
to a very high degree. 

Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Patients Are Turned Away 
Because of Nurse Shortage 


> SHORTAGE of nurses is compelling 
some hospitals to turn away patients 
and service standards are going down 
despite efforts to recruit “women in 
white.” While more and more skilled 
nurses are being drawn into military 
service and industry, the number of 
patients in hospitals is increasing, judg 
ing from information based on reports 
to the U. S. Public Health Service re- 
leased by the Office of War Information. 

Increased war production has jumped 
industrial accidents to an estimated 2, 
500,000—more than a third over the 
1939 level. Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins states that more than 2,000 
workers suffer disabling injuries in man 
ufacturing plants every day. And disease 
is given new holds by crowded living 
conditions and relaxed sanitary stan 
dards. 

To meet growing war needs for nurses 
America will need 359,000 nurses next 
year—100,000 more than are now avail- 
ible. Of this number 66,000 would go 
to the military 


ilian practice. 
Science News Letter, August 28, 194 


services, 


Messina Strait Subject to 
High Winds, Tidal Currents 


> SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS made 
passageway through the Strait of Mes- 
sina dangerous in the heroic days cele 
brated in Homer’s Odyssey. Scylla, once 
a beautiful maiden, later transformed 
into a six-headed monster, seized men 
on passing boats and ate them. She 
lived on the rock of Scylla on the Italian 
mainland shore, near the present city of 
Scilla. 

Charybdis was a shapeless monster 
on the opposite shore near the promon- 
tory of Faro, who sucked in huge vol- 
umes of sea water and belched it out 
again, causing whirlpools that devoured 
the boats. Tidal currents and eddies still 
exist and must be encountered by Allied 
forces crossing from Sicily to the main 
land. Scylla seems at last to be satisfied, 
perhaps because of the quantities of 
beautiful silk and wine produced by her 
namesake, the city of Scilla. 

Because of the mountainous shores 
on either side of the strait, and the 
narrowness of the strait itself, it is sub- 
ject to rather frequent violent winds. 
Strong tidal currents pass through the 
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strait every six hours. They produce 
eddies in several places, particularly off 
Pezzo north of the city of San Giovan- 
ni on the Italian toe, and between it 
and Scilla. 

The strait of Messina connects the 
Tyrrhenian sea on the north with the 
Ionian sea on the south. It is approxi- 
mately 30 miles from north to south, 
and from two miles wide at the north 
to some 20 miles where it merges into 
the Ionian. The least width is off the 
promontory of Faro. At Messina the 
strait is three and a half miles wide. 
Messina’s excellent harbor is a circular 
basin open only on the north. 

The narrowness of the Messina strait 
is probably accountable in part for the 
severe loss of lives in both Sicily and 
on the mainland from the well-remem- 
bered earthquake in 1908, when over 
77,000 died. Italians and Sicilians re- 
member with gratitude the generous 
help received from America in those 
terrible days. 


Science News Letter, Auguat 28, 1942 


ENGINEERING 


High-Speed Test Machine 
Detects Flaws in Wire 


> A HIGH-SPEED testing apparatus, 
that can detect hidden flaws in wires, 
rods, strips and similar elongate metal 
shapes as they move through at rates 
of 40 feet a minute or faster, has just 
been patented by two Cleveland in- 
ventors, D. E. Elmendorf and K. H. 
Keller. It is calculated to save endless 
labor involved in visual inspection, as 
well as to eliminate many failures and 
rejections due to the unwitting incor- 
poration of defective materials into fin- 
ished machines, lamps, etc. 

The principle involved is simple: it is 
the well-known fact that the magnetic 
field surrounding an electric coil is af- 
fected by changes in metal objects passed 
through the hollow center. of the coil. 
In this case, the wire is reeled rapidly 
through. So long as it is uniform in 
every respect the field remains steady, 
but an irregularity or defect, even within 
the wire, causes a minute “kick” both 
in the magnetic field and in the flow 
of the current itself. These current 
“kicks,” suitably amplified by means of 
a vacuum-tube hookup, signal the oper- 
ator that something is amiss in the 
material by winking a neon lamp at 
him. 

Rights in the patent, No. 2,326.344, 
have been assigned to the General Elec 
tric Company. 

Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 
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PHYSICS 


Physicists To Study Atom 
On High Mount Evans 


> NEW KNOWLEDGE of the force 
that hold together the heart of an atom 
may result from studies now being con 
ducted at a mountain-top laboratory in 
Colorado by a group of physicists from 
the University of Chicago led by Dr. 
Marcel Schein. 

At the high altitude of the cosmic ray 
station on Mt. Evans the scientists will 
study the production of mesotrons, th 
electrical particles in cosmic radiation 
from the 


coming upper atmospherc 
which are probably 150 times as heavy 
as an electron. 


Besides the problems of mesotron 
formation and distribution, the scientists 
will continue studies of giant cosmic 
ray showers. As primary cosmic rays 
come to earth from outer space they 
assume changing forms due to the in- 
creasing density of the atmosphere near- 
er the earth. Scientists therefore go to 
high altitudes where they can study 
cosmic ray showers, and the mesotrons 
which produce them, a little closer to 
their source. 


Science News Letter, August 28, 194 


NUTRITION 


Vitamin Pills Make Workers 
More Nutrition Conscious 


> DESPITE oft-repeated claims that 
vitamins given to workers as an every 
‘day nutrition aid cause reliance on pills 
instead of proper food, practical experi- 
ence suggests that just the reverse is 
true, maintains Dr. K. Hickman, di 
rector of research for Distillation Prod- 
ucts, Inc. (fee SNL, July 31) 

His firm has distributed a_poly-vita- 
min supplement daily to its workers, 
producing a good effect on morale and 
arousing an interest in the science ol 
nutrition among those who were previ- 
ously careless and ignorant of the nutri- 
tive value of food. 

“We find,” Dr. Hickman declared, 
“that persons who have never given a 
thought to the nutrition value of their 
dict become nutrition conscious when 
taking vitamin pills.” 

Science News Letter, August 28, 
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AERONAUTICS 


New Tailless Airplane 
Has Miniature Fuselages 


» A NEW EFFORT to solve the prob- 
lem of the tailless airplane is represented 
in the design submitted by Donovan R. 
Berlin of Eggertsville, N. Y., for patent 
No. 2,326,819, which he has assigned 
to the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 
The craft is of the pusher type, with 
counter-rotating propellers mounted co- 
axially at the stern of its streamlined 
and abbreviated fuselage, just clearing 
the rear edge of the wing. Trailing 
backward from each wing-tip is what 
the inventor describes as a streamlined 
boom, bearing the controls. It looks like 
a miniature fuselage with much exag- 
gerated rudder and horizontal stabili- 
zers. 
News Letter, August 28, 1942 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Salt or Brine Vegetables 
If Pressure Cooker Lacking 


> IF YOU cannot get a pressure cooker, 
salt or brine non-acid vegetables, in- 
stead of taking chances on unsafe and 
uncertain canning methods, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture advises. One 
of the department’s chemists, John L. 
Etchells, and Ivan D. Jones, of the 
South Carolina Experiment Station, have 
devised improved methods for salting 
and brining. 

Snap beans, carrots, cauliflower, many 
greens, green tomatoes, cabbage and 
even head lettuce may be preserved this 
way. Salt may also be used to preserve 
corn, peas, lima beans, okra, green pep- 
pers and onions, but these vegetables 
need heavy salt or strong brine. 

In brining snap beans, one of the 
best for this method of preserving, give 
them a preliminary five minutes in 
steam or boiling water to help hold 
their color and hasten fermentation. 
Prepare other vegetables as for cooking. 
Then cover the vegetables in the crock 
with brine made of a half pound of 
pure granulated salt and a cup of vine- 
gar in a gallon of water, or sprinkle 
dry salt between layers of the vegetables, 
ising a half pound of salt and a cup 
of vinegar for each 10 pounds of the 
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vegetable to be put up in this way. 

Lay several layers of cheesecloth over 
the vegetables and tuck down inside 
the crock, then cover with a plate, and 
weight down with a brick or stone. The 
brine should come up over the plate. 
Remove the white scum as it forms on 
the surface of the brine by lifting up 
the stone, plate and cheesecloth, wash- 
ing thoroughly, and replacing. After 
about two weeks the bubbling will stop. 
The vegetables will then be ready to 
pack in glass jars and process in a boil- 
ing water bath—25 minutes for pints 
and 30 minutes for quarts. 

Vegetables brined this way require 
little or no soaking before cooking or 
serving. Rinse them in clear water, boil 
at least 10 minutes and serve. They 
have a pickled flavor, much like cooked 
vegetables seasoned with salt and vine- 
gar. 

Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 


PSYCHOLOGY-PHYSIOLOGY 
Noise in Gliders 
Due to Air Turbulence 


> CONTRARY to popular notion, the 
inside of a glider is a very noisy place, 
even though glider planes have no en- 
gines and no propellers. Conversation is 
difficult if not impossible when the glid- 
er is moving at about 150 miles an hour. 

Air turbulence is the reason, Comdr. 
Leon D. Carson, U. S. Navy, Dr. Walter 
R. Miles, Yale University School of Med- 
icine, and Dr. S. S. Stevens, Harvard 
University, report to the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental 
Biology. 

In an airplane, part of the noise is due 
to the “thunderous” agitation of the air 
by the propeller. Bad enough when a 
thousand horsepower is fed into the pro- 
peller, this din is actually more than 
doubled when the engine delivers 2,000 
horsepower, because “as the tip speed of 
the propeller increases, a larger propor- 
tion of its driving energy is converted 
into sound.” 

Higher horsepower, however, also 
means more speed and hence more tur- 
bulence about the ship. The turbulence 
of the slip stream over the wings and 
about the fuselage is what produces the 
“distressing, high frequency random 
noises which sound like a mighty 
‘shbhh,’” the scientists explain. 

The noise from this air blustering 
about the plane is more of a problem 
In some respects than the noise from the 
propeller itself, and is what makes the 
inside of a glider so very .noisy. : 

Auguet 28, 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Diet Hints Are Given 
For Regular Blood Donors 


> THOSE who are giving blood regu 
larly to the American Red Cross for 
our fighting men should eat foods that 
supply plenty of iron, copper and high 
grade proteins, so that they will quickly 
build up more blood for themselves 
and the blood and plasma banks. Under 
food rationing, this takes a little plan 
ning. To help you with this, the Amer 
ican Dietetic Association has published 
recommendations and a sample menu. 

Immediately after giving a_ blood 
donation, they advise one or two cups 
of hot cocoa for nourishment and stim 
ulation. If cocoa is not available, take 
hot milk flavored as you wish. 

Every day eat about four ounces of 
meat, poultry, fish or soybeans. Include 
liver or kidney two or more times a 
week. One-half cup of cooked soybeans 
is equivalent to about two ounces of edi 
ble meat. 

One or more eggs should be eaten 
daily. One-quarter cup cooked soybeans 
is the equivalent of one egg. 

Take one pint of milk or more daily. 
One ounce of American cheese is about 
equal to one seven-ounce glass of milk 
except that it has considerably less of 
two of the B vitamins, thiamin and ribo 
flavin. 

Two or more servings per week of 
soybeans, dried peas, beans, lentils or 
peanut butter are advised. 


Two or more servings of fruit should 
should be eaten daily. This should in 
clude one large serving of citrus fruit 
or tomato, fresh or canned. Apricots, 
peaches and prunes are good choices for 
the second fruit, when you can get 
them, because of their blood building 
qualities. 

Two or more servings of vegetables 
daily, one of them leafy green or yellow, 
should be eaten in addition to one or 
more daily servings of white or sweet 
potatoes. 

Whole grain or enriched cereals and 
whole grain or enriched bread should 
be used daily. Fats and sweets may be 
added to, but not substituted for, the 
above foods. Too much sugar or fat will 
destroy the appetite for the other foods 
and may cause an undesirable weight 
gain. Remember that molasses, sorghum 
and maple syrup are good sources of 
iron as well as being good sweeteners 
for food. Corn syrup and brown sugar 
also contain some iron. 

Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 
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Bright Stars Overhead 


September finds planets missing from the evening 
sky. Mars and Saturn appear an hour after midnight while 
Jupiter rises only a few hours before the sun. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> FOR THE first time in many months, 
there are no planets in the evening sky 
in September but, of course, the stars 
are with us. Brightest of them all is 
Vega, in Lyra, the lyre, which is high 
in the west. Directly overhead is Deneb, 
at the top (the northern end) of the 
cross-shaped group of Cygnus, the swan. 


And below Cygnus, toward the south, 
is Altair in Aquila, the eagle. These 
three stars—Vega, Deneb and Altair— 


form a large triangle which is a good 
group to know, since it can help you find 
other stars as well. 

There are three other stars of the 
astronomer’s first magnitude which are 
shown on the accompanying maps. 
(These give the appearance of the skies 
at about 11:00 p.m. war time, on Sep 
tember 1, an hour earlier at the middle, 
and two hours earlier at the end of the 
month.) Arcturus, in Bootes, is low in 
the northwest. One way of finding it is 
to look for the familiar great dipper, 
low in the north. Then follow the 
curved line of the dipper’s handle to 
the left and you come to Arcturus. 

In the northeast is Capella, in Auriga, 
the charioteer. Later in the evening, or 
at the same time later in the season, this 
and it is conspicuous 
on winter evenings. Thus its appearance 
serves as a token of the coming of the 
The other first magni- 
south. Its name is 
part of the con 
the south- 
most 


star rises higher, 


cold time of year. 
tude star is in the 
Fomalhaut and it is 
stellation of Piscis Austrinus, 
ern fish, which is one of the 
southerly groups visible from the United 


States. 


Great Dipper 


The great dipper, part of Ursa Major, 
the great bear, not only indicates the 
direction of Arcturus. Even better 
known in this figure are the two point 
ers, the stars in the bowl of the 
dipper farthest from the handle. They 
point, upwards at this time of year, to 
the pole star, Polaris. Directly above 
the dipper is a long curved line of rather 
faint stars forming Draco, the dragon, 


two 


which winds his sinuous form around 
the pole. To the right of Polaris is Cas- 
siopeia, the queen, shaped like a W, 
now on its side. She, in mythology, was 
a queen of ancient Ethiopia, and her 
king, Cepheus, is nearby, above and 
to the left, between her and Cygnus. 

Low in the sky to the southwest is 
the group of Sagittarius, the archer, of 
which a few stars are shaped to form 
a miniature dipper, sometimes called 
the milk dipper, perhaps because it is 
in the heart of the milky way that now 
arches high across the heavens. This is 
one of the zodiacal constellations through 
which the sun and planets seem to move. 
Another is Aquarius, the water carrier, 
just above Fomalhaut. 


Planets After Midnight 


If you want to see planets this month, 
you can—after midnight. About 1:00 
o'clock the constellation of Taurus ap- 
pears in the east. In it—as well as the 
bright star Aldebaran—are Mars and 
Saturn. Mars, red in color, is the brighter. 
Jupiter is in Cancer, the crab, and rises 
about three hours before the sun. Venus, 
which has been so brilliant in the eve- 
ning sky during recent months, is in 
line with the sun on Sept. 5. By the end 
of September, it will have moved far 
enough to the west of the sun that it 
will be visible in the east at daylight, 
far outshining any other star or planet. 

Just as one may look with interest 
toward the center of the city in which 
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we live, so may we look to the cente: 
of the stellar city—the Galaxy—of whic! 
the sun and all the other stars tha’ 
we can see in the nighttime sky ar 
part. This makes Sagittarius more 
significance to us than some other parts 
of the sky, because it is toward that 
figure, at a distance of some 30,00) 
light years, or about 180 quadrillion (18) 
followed by 15 ciphers) miles, whe: 
lies the center of the grindstone-shaped 
system of stars that make up the gal 
axy. 


Our Galaxy 

Since this system is something like 
100,000 light years in diameter, it means 
that we are about three-fifths of the 
way from the center to the edge, not a 
tually on the outskirts, but toward the 
suburbs at least. And since this system 
includes about 100,000,000,000 © stars, 
with our sun rather less than average 
in size and brightness, it shows how 
relatively unimportant we are from a 
cosmic viewpoint. 

Just below the figure of Lyra, in which 
Vega shines, is the constellation of 
Hercules, the champion, and that also 
has a point of special interest, because 
that is where we're going. The sun, 
and the rest of the solar system with 
it, is moving toward that part of the 
universe at a speed of about 12 miles 
a second. Since the earth is going around 
the sun, and at the same time the sun 
is moving through space, it means that 
our path is not really a circle, but a 
helix, like that of a man climbing a 
“spiral” stairway. Of course, this fact 
is well known to astronomers—so well, 


in fact, that they seldom bother to men- 


tion it. Occasionally someone happens to 
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“discover” it and, because some astro- 
nomical book may fail to describe it, 
he thinks that he has made a great 
contribution to knowledge. 

The actual discovery of this movement 
of the solar system through space goes 
back about 150 years, to the English 
astronomer, Sir William Herschel. In 
studying the movements of the stars in 
the sky, he found that those in one di- 
rection were predominantly moving 
apart. Those in the opposite direction 
seemed all to be coming together. He 
realized that this was an effect of the 
earth’s own movement. As we get nearer 
to some stars they apparently diverge. 
You can imagine a similar effect if you 
are motoring along a road that goes 
through a forest. If you pick out two 
trees ahead of you and watch them, they 
seem to draw apart until you are be- 
tween them—then, as you leave them 
behind, they come together again. Since 
the center from which the stars diverge 
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is in the direction of Hercules, it shows 
that we are going that way. This is 
confirmed by other observations. The 
spectroscope, for example, tells whether 
the distance between us and a particular 
star is getting greater or less. Those 
toward Hercules show a predominance 
of approaching motions, those in the 
opposite direction tend to be moving 
away. 


Celestial Time Table for September 


Sept. EWT PHENOMENON 

56 8:00 p.m. Venus in line with sun. 

7 8:33 a.m. Moon in first quarter. 

12 1:00 p.m. Moon nearest; distance 223,900 
miles. 

13 11:40 p.m. Full moon. 


Moon passes Mars. 
Moon passes Saturn. 
Moon in last quarter. 


19 11:08 p.m. 
21 12:47 a.m. 
3:06 a.m. 


23 6:12 p.m. Sun crosses equator — autumn 
commences (Autumnal Equi- 
nox). 

24 4:00 p.m. Moon farthest; distance 251,800 
miles. 


25 10:23a.m. Moon passes Jupiter. 
26 12:15 p.m. Moon passes Venus. 
29 7:29a.m. New moon. 
Subtract one hour for CWT, two hours for 
MWT, and three for PWT. 


Science Newa Letter, August 28, 1940 


Youngsters Immunized 


Survey shows the majority of children have been 
vaccinated at some time against diphtheria and smallpox 
but few against scarlet and typhoid fever. 


> A MAJORITY of youngsters are now 
immunized at some time against diph- 
theria and smallpox but scarlet and ty- 
phoid fever vaccinations, in comparison, 
are still negligible, a representative study 
of cities of 100,000 population or over 
reveals. 

In a survey reported by Selwyn D. 
Collins, head statistician, and Clara 
Councell, associate statistician, of the 


U. S. Public Health Service, a canvass 
of 213,931 households was made in 28 
cities to learn the extent of immuniza- 
tion. 

By the time children are eight years 
old 61% have been immunized against 
diphtheria as compared with 85° pro- 
tected against smallpox. For the older 
children the percentage immunized 
against diphtheria declines, but for 
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smallpox it increases until the score 
sheet for 14-year-olds shows 90°. 

For diphtheria immunization of two 
and three-year-olds, which is especially 
important, the intermediate cities car 
ried off top honors with 34 and 
43°% while the Western cities averaged 
only 14°, and 19°% for the two age 
groups. In these early preschool ages 
the South, which was lowest in most 
school ages, was higher than the North 
east and almost as high as the North 
Central—the highest sections for prac 
tically all school ages. 

For smallpox the Northeast, inter 
mediate cities, and the South all show 
above 90°% vaccinations by the time 
children are eight years of age. The 
North Central and particularly the West 
are low. In the number of smallpox 
cases reported in the survey, the West 
is above any other section. 

Evidence indicates that the level of 
diphtheria immunization has increased 
considerably since the survey was made, 
the researchers report, but the level of 
smallpox vaccination has probably little 
changed. 

“The percentages of children who had 
been immunized against scarlet fever 
were too small in every region,” the re 
port states, “to have much effect upon 
the prevalence of the disease.” 

Immunizations did not get above five 
per cent for any age, although the North 
Central area and intermediate cities 
show the best record. 

Typhoid vaccinations are even fewer; 
peak groups hardly top two per cent in 
any of the Northeast, North Central or 
intermediate cities. The maximum in 


the West was five per cent, while the 
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South showed the best record for ty- 
phoid with a 13° maximum. 

But the 13° appears to reflect the size 
of the typhoid problem rather than the 
effectiveness of controlling the disease, 
it is pointed out. Percentages of those 


MEDICINE 
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interviewed in the South who had a 
case history of typhoid stand well above 
all other areas and the mortality rates 
in the South were three times those in 
northern sections. 


Science News Letter, Auquat 28, 1942 


Rehabilitate Wounded 


Suggestions for the helpful behavior of the family 
and friends of badly wounded service man are given by 


the Army Surgeon General. 


>» ASSURANCE that the badly 
wounded service man will receive top 
notch medical care and rehabilitation 
treatment is not enough to bring him 
back to normal life and happiness; re 
adjustment can be undone or remain in- 
complete unless the everyday behavior 
of family and friends is guided by re 
straint, intelligence and consideration. 

Suggestions made by the Surgeon 
General of the Army for lessening the 
adjustment difficulties of disfigured and 
disabled veterans were offered by the 
Office of War Information: 


The Nature 
& Properties 
of Soils 


By LYON & BUCKMAN 








Long the standard work on its subject, 
this book has now been thorough'y 
revised and brought up to date by 
Professor Buckman. It has been re- 
written to incorporate much new sci- 
entific data on the chemistry and 
biology of soils. There is important 
material on moisture from the energy 
point of view and on the control of 
soil moisture; on colloidal clays, hu- 
mus, and soil organisms and their 
enzymic effects; on soil reactions, buf- 


fering, pH correlations and liming. 


499 pages. Illustrated. $3.50. 


The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 




















1. Treat the maimed person as the 
normal person he always has been. The 
man who has lost his jaw is still every- 
thing his friends have always known 
him to be. Personality and character are 
almost certain to be temporarily ard 
superficially affected but dishgurement 
does not make him into a different per- 
son. Treated right, it may well result 
in his growing to be a bigger one. 

Although disturbed by a man’s ap 
pearance, discipline yourself not to let 
it show on your face or in your voice 
or manner. The mentally and nervous- 
ly afflicted are simply ill; treating them 
as normal persons is particularly im- 
portant. 

2. Don’t ask questions or give advice. 
A man may or may not want to talk 
about his disfigurement. Do not pry, 
hint or mention the subject unless he 
does. Talk about things he is interested 
in. If he asks your opinions concerning 
the adequacy of treatment he is receiv- 
ing, or his chances of recovery, or pros- 
pects of getting a job answer them as 
best you can without doing harm. Ad- 
vice without knowledge to back it up 
can do harm. 

“Am I going to be good for any- 
thing?” asks the disabled man. A good 
answer is, “If you want to be good for 
something, determination helps.” Should 
you know such a man intimately, learn 
about the rehabilitation and accomplish- 
ments of other persons as badly handi- 
capped as he is. Then let him see that 
you know about them and that you 
assume he will take full advantage of 
his opportunities. 

3. Be casual and realistic—not over- 
cheery. A wounded man may feel de- 
pressed. He has a right to feel so. A 
routine of transparent “cheeriness” by 
his associates is an offense to his dignity 
and his common sense. Nor is it usually 
convincing or beneficial to try to mini- 
mize the crippling effect of maiming. 





@® RADIO 


Saturday, Sept. 4, 1:30 p.m., EWT 


“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad. 
casting System. 


Mr. Benjamin Y. Morrison, principal horticul 
turist in charge, Plant Exploration and Introduc 
tion, U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, will speak 
on cinchona, the plant from which quinine i 
made. 





Brought into the open and _ square! 
faced, personal anxieties and problems 
of all kinds lose their capacity to frighten 

4. Don’t wait on the injured man to: 
much. Repress natural desires to help 
the disabled soldier or sailor at every 
turn. If his faith in his ability to do 
things is restored the rest of the treat 
ment is easy. Even if a man eats clum 
sily or has to make an effort to get 
something for himself in another part 
of the room, let him do these things, 
within reason. If there is something the 
patient can do for you, let him do it. 
Helping others restores self-reliance and 
is an important part of rehabilitation. 

Helpful behavior of the public toward 
the men is the last step in a list of re 
habilitation measures planned by the 
government. Confidence-restoring work 
is started in Army and Navy hospitals 
and in the hospitals of the Veterans’ 
Administration as soon as possible. A 
similar program is set up in the U. S. 
Public Health Service Marine Hospitals 
for disabied merchant seamen. 

When a man has recovered his phy- 
sical or psychological health and has 
been discharged from a hospital, and is 
in need of vocational training, he is 
eligible to receive it from the Veterans’ 
Administration if he has suffered a 10° 
or greater disability while in service, 
resulting in a vocational handicap. If 
not, the same training is open to him 
-without cost through the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Squadron of PBY’s 
Make Pattern for Victory 


See Front Cover 


> A BEAUTIFUL photograph of a 
formation of these flying boats is shown 
in an official United States Navy photo- 
graph reproduced on the cover of this 
week’s Science News Letter. The PBY 
Catalina is reported to be one of the 
Navy’s most versatile bombers. 
Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 
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Varied Breadstuffs 


>» IT MAY BE that the peoples who 
had the wisdom (or the luck) to choose 
grains as their staffs of life were given 
such an advantage in inter-tribal com- 
petition that they survived while others 
perished, either of famine or of warlike 
onsets from their better-fed neighbors. 
Whatever happened, it was all so long 
ago that there is no historical record of 
the event. 

But however it came about, the fact 
remains that all human flesh is grass 
—grass only once removed. Probably 
earliest of the grasses that man began 
to cultivate was barley. Certainly bar 
ley shows up earliest in tombs and in- 
scriptions of both Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, rivals for honors in antiquity of 
civilization. 

Barley is well adapted for life in the 
hot lands of southwestern Asia and 
northern Africa. It can get along on a 
minimum of cultivation, grows success- 
fully on either upland or lowland soils, 
and is probably the most drought-resis- 
tant of all the grains. 

Barley was soon joined, in the Egypto- 
Chaldean area, by wheat. The early 
wheat varieties were almost as hardy 
and drought-resistant as barley. The 
primitive wheats, most like the early 
cultivated varieties, are still among the 
“poor men’s grains,” cultivated in re- 
gions where our heavier-headed, “fuss- 
ier” wheats do not like soil or climate. 

Rye is another “poor man’s grain.” 
It never figured in the hot lands where 
we first heard of civilization, for the 
sufficient reason that it cannot thrive on 
high temperatures. Its hardiness is 
igainst cold and short growing seasons, 
ind it can also manage to wring a crop 


out of thin, acid soils, such as are often 
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encountered in northern Europe. It is 
a practice in some parts of that con 
tinent to mix wheat and rye seeds, sow 
them together, reap, thresh and mill 
them together. In that way the peasant 
has some assurance of bread for the win- 


ter, no matter how bad the summer 
weather. 
Oats is another cold-land, thin-soil 


grain. Oaten bread used to figure more 
largely in the diet of Europeans than 
it does now. Today, only traditional 
fondness for oats keeps oatmeal so prom 


Pincailees ON FIGHTING DUTY... 





“She doesn’t answer... 
Fire a shot across her bow’’ 


If the ship fails to answer 
, the shell fired across her bow, 
». huge guns in the harbor pro- 
tection system will take 
more drastic action. Such decisions must 
be based on clear, sharp images unmis- 
takable of the incoming ship. That’s why 
these men use Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 
—the finest “eyes” provided to any of the 
world’s fighting forces. 

Because this is only one of thousands of 
situations where binoculars can _ best 
deliver the facts, the tremendously in- 
creased production of Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars cannot fill all the needs. The 
Navy urges every owner of a 6x30 or 
7x50 Bausch & Lomb Binocular to turn 
his glass over to the Naval Observatory, 






inent on the Scottish bill of fare. Most 
other peoples have shifted their prefer- 
ences. 

The two non-European grains which 
white men have learned to use still show, 
by their relatively minor positions in 
the dietaries of most countries, the 
recency of their adoption. Rice, for most 
of us, is still something used in puddings 
and soups; corn (except in southern 
areas) is horse-food rather than man 
food. 
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Do it today—the Navy needs this fine 
precision instrument now. 
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ENGINEERING 
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Hints for Truck Use 


New reporfs on how to keep motor vehicles run- 
ning at top-notch efficiency are now available from the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


> OPERATORS of cars, trucks and 
other motor vehicles can help save stra- 
tegic materials and keep their vehicles 
running at top-notch efficiency by using 
the free maintenance engineering reports 
now becoming available through joint 
studies by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

Outlining the reports to the Society of 
Automotive Engineers’ West Coast Re- 
gional Transportation and Maintenance, 
Ellis W. Templin, automotive engineer 
of Los Angeles, revealed that 15 projects 
have now been completed with nearly a 
like number still in progress. 

Although the studies are aimed at 
better fleet maintenance to help Ameri- 
ca’s transport system “keep ‘em rolling,” 
reports covering particular problems can 
be obtained by any properly interested 
person from the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, I. C. C. Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or from local O. D. T. offices. The 
following seven reports are now avail- 
able and others will be ready soon. 

1. “Preventive Maintenance and In- 
spection Procedure” shows what should 
be done and when it should be done to 
obtain maximum reliable service from 
each vehicle at minimum cost. “With the 
mechanic shortage,” Mr. Templin point 


ed out, “men, or even women, must be 
trained in the specific procedure of in- 
specting and repairing motor vehicles.” 

2. “Pistons for Reconditioned Cylin- 
ders” gives installation technique for 
rings, piston and piston pins. In discuss- 
ing the report, Mr. Templin suggested 
that reboring be considered unless it is 
possible to get from new rings at least 
half the service obtained from the origi- 
nal set. 

3. “Engine Cylinder Sleeves” is a re- 
port on installing and maintaining wet 
and dry types and tells how to salvage an 
engine when damage or wear of cyl- 
inders makes such a step necessary. 

4. “Engine Bearing Replacement Tech- 
niques” discusses the use of lead-base 
babbitt lining since war has made the 
copper-lead and cadmium alloy bearings, 
ordinarily used in heavy-duty engines, 
unavailable to many. Dirt is the No. 1 
enemy of bearings and engines, Mr. 
Temp!in warned, and a clean engine can- 
not be obtained by passing flushing oil 
through it after the bearing has been 
replaced and the engine reassembled. 

5. “Hard Surfacing Applications and 
Techniques” describes the process of 
welding a hard wear-resistant alloy onto 
a metal wearing surface. Although the 
method saves manpower and extends the 
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life of parts, its use requires skill and 
equipment similar to that of a good 
welder. 

6. “Cold Welding” is the techniqu: 
which laces cracked engine parts to 
gether by threaded steel rods. Its use has 
been greatly increased since shortages 
make new parts almost impossible to get 

7. “Reconditioning Brake Drums” tell 
of correct procedures and points out th 
importance of accurate fit and smooth 
finish. 

Pointing out the importance of coo! 
ing system maintenance in efficient en 
gine operation, Mr. Templin declared 
that the level of cooling liquid in the 
radiator is just as important as the leve! 
of oil in the crankcase. 

Although destructive overheating r 
sults from a number of conditions, over 
cooling is probably more general, the 
engineers were told, and can also be de- 
structive. 

The full report on cooling systems will 
be available for general distribution 
within a few weeks. 

Science News Letter, August 28, 1948 


Broom Corn Imported 
To Help Relieve Shortage 


>» TO INCREASE the supply of new 
brooms to sweep our war plants clean, 
the War Production Board has approved 
importation of broom corn from Argen- 
tina. The move will relieve current short- 
ages throughout the industry. 
Shipments scheduled to arrive soon 
will be only a fraction of the 3,600 tons 
needed every month to meet the normal 
needs of broom makers. But the im- 
ports will help take care of priority or- 
ders for industrial brooms until our 
own crop is harvested late this year. 
Science News Letter, August 28, 1942 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
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Jungle Terrors Debunked 


Poisonous snakes, tarantulas, crocodiles and man- 
eating tigers are seldom met in the jungle, according to 
the official service journal of the Army Air Forces. 


> SNAKES, tarantulas, crocodiles, man- 
eating tigers and other terrors of the 
jungle are “strictly hokum,” declares Air 
Force (July), official service journal of 
the Army Air Forces. And as for the 
dreadful heat of the tropics, “seasoned 
jungle travelers tell us that they have 
found Washington, D. C., in the summer 
much more oppressive than any jungle 
they’ve ever visited.” 

For the reassurance of young aviators 
about to go into the Southwest Pacific 
fighting area, and especially for their 
anxious kinsfolk and friends who will be 
left behind, Air Force has rounded up 
the best information available, from nu- 
merous persons who have known the 
tropics at first hand. 

Here are some of their findings: 

Poisonous snakes in the tropics are 
less numerous than they are right here 
in the safe old U. S. A. You may get to 
see about one snake a month, on the 
average—and it will probably be a harm- 
less one. Pythons, boa-constrictors and 
other “crusher” snakes don’t attack hu- 
man beings. 

Bites of the big tropical spiders (which 
by the way are not true tarantulas) rare- 
ly happen, and when they do they are 
not much worse than a wasp sting. The 
one spider known to be really dangerous 
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is our own Black Widow, found in prac- 
tically all parts of this country. 

Crocodiles look terrible, but they are 
too small-brained and sluggish to be 
really formidable. Since they swallow 
their prey whole, only a “croc” more than 
15 feet long would be likely to consider 
a man as a candidate for a meal. A slap 
from a crocodile’s tail is more to be 
feared than its toothy jaws. 

If you see a big lizard, don’t shun 
him; grab him! He’s as good to eat as 
chicken. There are no poisonous lizards, 
in the tropics. The only known poison- 
ous lizards, the gila monster and its 
next of kin, the beaded lizard, are natives 
of our own Southwest and adjacent parts 
of Mexico. 

Carnivorous animals need not be 
feared. There are tigers in Asia, leopards 
and lions in Africa, but there aren’t 
many of them and the few you are likely 
to run into will run away in one direc- 
tion faster thaf you run in the other. 
The one exception is a female with cubs: 
females seem to be quite unreasonable 
in such matters. 

Even the dreaded tropical leeches can 
be kept off with proper clothing. Or if 
they attach, they can be induced to loosen 
their grip with a little salt or alcohol, or 
the touch of the hot end of a cigarette. 

The real perils of the jungle are the 
tiny things: insects and germs. Protect 
yourself against mosquitoes, see to it 
that your drinking water is either boiled 
or chemically sterilized, use an antisep- 
tic on cuts, scratches and insect bites, and 
you'll ward off the real perils of the 
jungle. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Number Cases of Anthrax 
Increasing With the War 


> A WARNING that we may have a 
plague of anthrax on our hands as a 
result of the war appears in a report 
from the American Public Health As- 
sociation’s committee on industrial an- 
thrax. 

The report includes figures showing 
that the incidence of anthrax has “al- 
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most trebled since the beginning of the 
present war and that it is still increas- 
ing.” In Philadelphia there were only 
58 cases in the 10-year period 1929-1938. 
But during the three and two-thirds 
years 1939-Aug., 1942, there were 59 
cases. The states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and New Hamp- 
shire have expressed concern over the 
situation. 

There’s “sufficient evidence from early 
times that it is not impossible for this 
malady to assume the proportions of a 
plague,” the report states. 

Anthrax spreads from the hair, hides, 
flesh or intestinal wastes of infected 
animals. The present increase is from in- 
tected wool. The war which delays ship- 
ments gives a chance for infection from 
the skin or wool from one animal to 
spread through a whole bale while ma- 
terials are waiting on docks, it is ex- 
plained. This greatly increases the 
chances of infection of those who finally 
handle the material. Tannery cases have 
decreased in relation to the total number 
probably because of reduced use of goat 
skins for fancy shoes and increased use 
of packer-killed cattle hides for more 
durable shoes. 

Government controlled disinfection 
stations at ports of entry, such as Eng 
land has successfully operated, are sug- 
gested as the best method of controlling 
the anthrax danger. Since the war may 
prevent establishment of these, disinfec- 
tion at the mill is urged. 

Neoarsphenamine is given as_ the 
treatment of choice for anthrax patients. 


Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 


Baltimore, in 1817, was the first 
American city to install gas street lights. 
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eNew Machines and Gadgetss 


SPONGY RUBBER PADS covered 
with canvas are fitted along the gun 
wales of Navy boats which service an- 
chored seaplanes and flying boats to pro 
tect the aircraft from damage by colli 
sion. The rubber used is salvaged from 
bus, railroad and automobile cushions 
and similar products. 


Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 


% GOLF BALLS with sugar solution 
centers may become common after the 
war; outside covers will be rubber. An 
improved manufacturing method for 
this feature has been’ patented. Balls 
with liquid centers are said to be super 


ior to those with solid cores. 
Science Newa Letter, Auguat 28, 1943 


<* METAL PLATING on plastics or 
on glass is possible by a commercial 
process recently developed. The metal 
coating, it is claimed, is permanent and 
will not chip, crack or peel. Both rigid 
and pliable plastic tubing can be plated. 


Science News Letter, Auguat 28, 1943 
i PLASTIC EAR PLUGS have been 


designed to protect the hearing of work- 
ers at noisy machines. The picture shows 


a plug partially inserted in a worker's 
ear. Inexpensively made of plastic scrap, 
the transparent plugs have been found 
helpful by mechanics, test block work- 


ers and pilots. 
Science Newa Letter, Auguat 28, 1943 


%@ COTTON WEB BELTING for ma- 
chines can be spliced by a process re- 
cently developed which saves time and 
material. The two ends to be connected 
are tapered, cut in the shape of minia- 
ture stairs, fitted together and then 
joined with a solution made of solvent 
and cement. The spliced belt is ready 
for use in a half hour. 


Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 


% 4 PAPER FEEDER device has been 
patented to attach to typewriters. Single 
sheets of paper or sets of sheets are fed 
quickly from a magazine into typing 


position. 
Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 


% TOUGH GLYCERINE - BASE 
paint protects warships, airplane: 
tanks, jeeps and trucks against the rav 
ages of wear and weather. The paint 
is durable, elastic and quick-drying. 


Science News Letter, August 28, 1952 


% FIELD-REPAIR cars for spot-weld- 
ing steel parts of airplanes on the land- 
ing field are now in use. The cart is a 
self-contained unit with electronic timer 
and other necessary equipment. Electric 
current is provided by cable from the 


nearest power line. 
Science News Letter, August 28, 1943 


If you want more information on the new 
things described here, aend a three-cent stamp to 
ScreNce News Letrter, 1719 N St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 171, 


- Just Off the Press - 


AIRCRAFT NAVIGATION: Part I: Theory— 
H. Stewart and A. Nichols, Part II: Prac- 
tice—S. A. Walling and J. C. Hill—Mac- 
millan, 146 p., illus., $2. 

BURMA SURGEON—Gordon S. Seagrave— 

Norton, 295 p., illus., $3. 


DRYING AND DEHYDRATION OF FOODsS— 
Harry W. Von Loesecke—Reinbold Publ, 
302 p., illus., $4.25. A compilation of 
the latest information on food dehydra- 
tion for the industry or those interested 
in commercial production. 


GEOGRAPHY OF LATIN AMERICA—Fred A. 
Carlson—Prentice Hall, Inc., 566 p., illus., 
$6. Rev. ed. 

How TO KNOW THE SPRING FLOWERS— 
Mabel Jaques Cuthberr—H. E. Jaques, 
168 p., illus., spiral, $1.50. (Cloth $2.50.) 
Pictured-keys for determining the more 
common spring - flowering herbaceous 
plants, with suggestions and aids for their 
study. 


HYPNOTISM — G. H. Estabrooks — Dutton, 
249 p. $2.50. 

INDIA’s PROBLEM CAN BE SOLVED—De- 
Wett Mackenzie—Dowbleday, Doran, 265 
p., front., $3. 

MACHINES: Training for Victory—Char- 
les R. Wallendorf and others—American 
Book Co., 300 p., illus., $1.24, A Pre- 
Induction training course. 

Puysics TELLS WHy: An Explanation of 
Some Common Physical Phenomena — 
Overton Luhr — Jaques Cattell, 318 p., 
illus., $3.50. 

SEX IN MARRIAGE—Earnest R. Groves and 
Gladys H. Groves—Emerson Books, Inc., 
224 p., illus., $2. 3rd ed. rev. The book 
is a third edition but has been extensive- 
ly revised and enlarged. 


THE GRASSHOPPER BOOK — Wilfrid §S. 
Bronson—Harcourt Brace, 127 p., illus., 
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